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AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 

NEW SERIES, No. 46. JUNE, 1899. 

THE GROWTH OF THE POPULATION OF BOSTON. 
By Frederick A. Bushee. 



The rapid growth of modern cities, particularly American 
cities, has been the subject of much comment. The dis- 
cussions have ordinarily been of a general nature, treating the 
rise of a large number of cities from the standpoint of the 
modern tendency toward centralization, but giving little idea 
of the actual phenomena connected with their growth. This 
inquiry is an attempt to review the more important details 
connected with the growth of a particular city, with due 
regard to the various factors which have contributed toward 
it. The increments from migrations are so varied in their 
character that account must be taken of them all in order to 
obtain an adequate conception of the significance of the 
growth. Moreover, in many cases, they are the chief sources 
of increase. During the decade 1880-90 the total population 
of New York increased 26 per ceut, while her foreign elements 
increased 34 per cent; the population of Philadelphia in the 
same time increased 24 per cent, and the foreign elements 32 
per cent. The population of Boston during the decade 
1885-95 increased 27 per cent, the foreign population 35 per 
cent, and the elements, found principally at the North End, 
composed of Italians and Russian Jews, increased 421 per 
cent. 
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Boston, either on account of its early history, or on account 
of certain traditions connected with it, is often thought to be 
a more purely American city than many others. While other 
cities have become cosmopolitan, or even distinctively foreign, 
Boston is believed to have preserved to a greater extent its 
old American character. Yet a recent analysis of the popu- 
lation of Boston, embracing three generations, estimates the 
nationalities as follows : — 1 



Irish, .... 220,000 


French, . . . 


10,000 


" Old Americans," 80,000 


Scandinavians, 


10,000 


Scotch, . . . 35,000 


Negroes, . . . 


10,000 


Jews, .... 30,000 


Portuguese, . . 


4,000 


English, . . . 30,000 


Chinese, . . . 


1,000 


Germans, not Jews, 20,000 


Various, . . . 


17,000 


Italians, . . . 20,000 




487,000 



Even allowing for corrections in these figures the estimate 
is sufficiently near the truth to show that Boston is not the 
Puritan town which it once was. Yet an analysis of its popu- 
lation may show that it is still a representative American 
city. 

It was not until the present century that the character of 
the population became greatly effected by the addition of 
foreign elements. The inhabitants of Boston during the 
eighteenth century were primarily of English origin, modi- 
fied somewhat by Scotch, Scotch-Irish, and French Huguenot 
elements. There was also a larger proportion of negroes then 
than now. In 1752 the negroes numbered 1541, and repre- 
sented nearly 10 per cent of the total population. This seems 
to be the largest percentage of negroes which the city has 
ever contained. Over half of them were slaves. With the 
gradual abolition of slavery, the number of negroes in the 
city decreased until in 1790 there were only 766. From 
this time on they slowly increased, but did not surpass their 
former numbers until near 1820. During the next forty 
years their numbers were almost stationary, and in 1860 they 

1 William A. Leahy, Boston Transcript, Jan. 12, 1895. 
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were reduced to 1 per cent of the population. They now 
form about 2 per cent. 

The first distinct record which we have of any immigration 
into Boston other than English is in 1652, when the ship 
"John and Sara" arrived, bringing 272 Scotchmen, — Crom- 
well's prisoners, who were sold into service. 1 It is not 
probable, however, that the city was entirely English even 
then. Other Scotchmen must have resided here at the time, 
for the Scots' Charitable Society was established in 1657 with 
twenty-six members. The immediate need which caused the 
formation of this society seems soon to have passed, for no 
further meetings were held until 1684, when new rules were 
adopted and signed by twenty-eight " residenters of towne 
& countrie " and by thirteen " strangers." 2 The fact that 
" strangers " constituted a portion of the membership makes 
it impossible to ascertain from the list how many Scotchmen 
were residents of Boston, yet from indirect references we 
may conclude that they made up but a very small proportion 
of the population. The Scotch, however, were probably the 
most important non-English element in the town at this 
period. There are records of a few Irish in Boston during 
the seventeenth century ; but the strong religious prejudice 
which existed tended to discourage the immigration of Catho- 
lics, whatever their nationality. 3 In 1655 a number of Irish 
were scattered throughout New England and sold into service, 
as the Scotch had been before; and some of them settled in 
Boston. 4 If these Irish were Catholics at first, they did not 
long continue in the old faith. Fitton says of them : "Under 
the penal laws, deprived of all religious instruction, their 
children grew up Protestants." 5 The position of those two 
nationalities is indicated to some extent in the early town 

1 Winsor, " Memorial History of Boston," vol. iv, p. 659. 

2 " The Scots' Charitable Society." Edition of 1878, p. 31. 

3 In 1647 Jesuits were prohibited by law from entering the colony. " Colonial Laws of 
Mass." Edition of 1660, p. 158. 

1 See Drake's " History of Boston," p. 342. 

5 James Fitton, " Sketches of the Establishment of the Church in New England," p. 75. 
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records. Beginning with 1652 Scotch or Irish nationality is 
occasionally designated as in the following extracts: — 

" 1652. John Stark, Scottishman, servant to Lieut. William Hudson, 
died 22nd, 3rd month." i 

" 1656. Edward Conssins of Pulling Point, and Margaret Bird, an Irish 
maid, servant to John Grover of Rnmney Marsh, were married. 2 " 

" 1658. 26 of 5th, Margaret Noriss, an Irishwoman, is admitted into 
the Town, and David Faulkoner is bound to secure the Town (from any 
charges as respecting her) , In a bond of seven pound." 3 

During the eighteenth century the immigration was chiefly 
of the Scotch-Irish from Ulster, which in some ways rein- 
forced the Scotch settlement in the colony. Samuel Swett 
Green, in speaking of the Scotch in Ireland, says that they 
intermarried somewhat with the Huguenots and Puritan 
English, but in the main kept their Scotch characteristics. 4 
It was not until after these Scotch-Irish reinforcements 
arrived that a Scotch Presbyterian church was established 
in Boston. The Scotch-Irish emigration started about 1717, 
when, according to Lecky, their leases began to fall in, and 
rents were doubled or even trebled. 5 The next year five 
small ships brought one hundred and twenty Scotch-Irish 
families — seven hundred and fifty persons — to Boston. It 
was from these families that the Scotch-Irish settlements 
at Worcester and Londonderry, N. H., were made. Prob- 
ably not one-quarter of them remained in Boston. The 
Scotch-Irish immigration continued without interruption 
during the first half of the century, and was also noticeable 
from 1771 to 1773 ; but it was directed chiefly to the middle 
Atlantic States. Few Scotch-Irish settled in Boston, for it 
appears that they were not so hospitably received here. The 
Scotch also seem to have increased very slowly during the 
century ; and at the time of the Revolution nearly all the 
resident members of the Scots' Charitable Society retired to 

i " Births, Baptisms, Marriages, and Deaths, 1630-1699," p. 37. 

2 Ibid., p. 58. 

a " Boston Records, 1634-1660," p. 168. 

* " The Scotch-Irish in America," p. 6. 

5 Ibid., p 7, note 1. 
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Nova Scotia. 1 Many returned after the war was over, and 
when the society started again it had about twenty members. 

The French Huguenots have a unique place in the history 
of Boston, but they did not long exist as a distinct nation- 
ality. In 1686 fifteen French families, comprising about 
eighty persons, arrived in Boston in a destitute condition. 2 
They received a sympathetic welcome from the Puritans. A 
few more families arrived soon after, and they built a little 
church on School Street. During the eighteenth century 
their numbers slowly diminished. Some left the colony and 
others intermarried with the English, so that in 1748 the 
communicants of the church had been reduced to seven. 
From the first, the French showed a natural tendency to as- 
similate with the English ; but at this time it seems to have 
been unwittingly hastened by the tedious discourses of their 
minister, Andrew Le Mercier, for it was complained that he 
had driven all their young people to other churches. 8 The 
church dissolved, and with its dissolution their history as 
French Huguenots ceases ; but such names as Bowdoin, 
Sigourney, Dupuis, Faneuil, Brimmer, and Revere remind 
us of what they were as Bostonians. 

The Scotch and Scotch-Irish did not assimilate with the 
English with the same readiness as the French Huguenots. 
Within a short time after their arrival they appear to have 
incurred the dislike of the English, and marriages between 
them occurred only among the lowest classes. It has been 
said that the Scotch had much in common with the Puritans, 
and their very presence in Boston during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is sufficient to prove this. Yet there 
were some differences which, for a long time, kept them from 
coalescing. The Scotch of the eighteenth century were very 
independent in their opinions, and they were rigid and for- 
mal in their religious observances even for their own time. 

1 " Scots' Charitable Society." Edition of 1878, p. 161. 

2 Winsor, "Memorial History of Boston," vol. ii, p, 250. 

3 Winsor, " Memorial History of Boston," vol. ii, p. 254. 
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Furthermore, according to Professor Perry, 1 any intimate 
relationship between the two peoples was prevented by the 
excessive dislike on the part of the Scotch for the use of 
water, either externally or internally. They may have been 
heedless of the first fault, but in their crowded church services 
it would certainly become evident to an English observer 
that they ranked cleanliness very far below godliness. The 
second weakness seems to have been recognized when the 
Scots' Charitable Society found it necessary to adopt the 
rule : "That no wine or strong drink be drunk at the charge 
of the charity of the Society, but beer or cyder only during 
the time of the ineetting on Business." 2 Their assimilation, 
however, though deferred, was finally realized : and the fact 
that the Scotch Presbyterian church, established in 1729 on 
Long Lane (now Federal Street), is now the Arlington Street 
church, shows that this assimilation has been thorough. 

The immigration from Ireland during the eighteenth cen- 
tury was not confined entirely to the Scotch. Some Catholic 
Irish, though probably a small proportion, also emigrated. In 
1737, when an exceptionally large immigration into Boston 
took place, the Charitable Irish Societjr was organized. This 
society was formed by the Scotch-Irish, and it seemed 
to have been intended primarily, but not exclusively, for the 
assistance of their own brethren, as it was for some years a 
rule of the society that no Catholic should be eligible for 
office. 8 This rule would imply that there were some Catho- 
lic-Irish in the town at this time. And the following extract 
of March 20, 1732, from the Weekly Rehearsal, confirms 
this assumption : — 4 

" We hear that mass has been performed in town this winter 
by an Irish priest among some Catholic's of his own nation, of 
whom, it is not doubted, we have a considerable number 

i " Scotch-Irish in New England," p. 41. 

2 "Kecords of the Society," May 2, 1738. 

3 " Charitable Irish Society," Article 8 of the original records. 

* This extract was called to my attention by Hon. Samuel A. G-reen of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 
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among us." How many "a considerable number" of Irish 
would be in the mind of a Bostonian of 1732 is entirely 
conjectural. It certainly must have been microscopic, as 
compared with the number which those words would imply 
at the present time. It is safe to assirme, at least, that there 
were not a sufficient number to warrant the settlement of 
a priest in the town. There may have been a larger number 
at the middle of the century than there was after the Revo- 
lutionary War, for the population of the town as a whole 
was decreasing during that period. But nothing definite is 
known concerning their numbers, until the settlement in 
Boston in 1788 of their first priest, Father de la Poterie. 
At that time there were about one hundred Catholics in the 
town, about thirty of whom were Irish and the remainder 
French, Spanish, and Americans. 1 Strangely enough the 
Catholics were then meeting in the little French Huguenot 
church on School Street. In 1748 the Huguenots had sold 
this church with the express provision that it should be "for 
the sole use of the Protestants forever." It is one of the 
ironies of fate that this should have been the first church in 
Boston to be used for Catholic worship. The anti-Catholic 
sentiment, however, seems to have disappeared at this time; 
and in 1800, when the Catholics built their first church, the 
Protestants generally contributed toward it. 2 

In 1790, when the first national census was taken, the 
population of Boston was only 18,320, having hardly recovered 
from the effects of the war. The contour of the town followed 
very nearly the original shore line. The north end of the 
town, divided from the rest by Mill Creek (now Blackstone 
Street) was the most populous district. 3 At the first enu- 
meration of the population in 1722, this small district con- 
tained 4549 persons, which was not quite one-half of the total 

1 See James Fitton, " Sketches of the Establishment of the Church in New England," 
pp. 80, 87. 

2 See James H. Stark, " Antique Views of Boston," p. 331. 

8 A special census of Boston taken in 178D gives the population for various sections of 
the town. 
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population. In 1789 it was estimated to contain 5848 in- 
habitants, — about one-third of the whole. It now contains 
between eighteen and twenty thousand. 

Although the North End had been the most desirable 
residential district, a part of the West End, and what is now 
Washington Street, were at this time occupied by equally 
well-to-do families. 1 There was no definite separation of 
nationalities, although the Scotch and Irish, both from their 
occupations and location, held on the whole a somewhat in- 
ferior social position. Wm. McKay, gentleman, lived on Fish 
Street (now North Street); but Wm. McNeil, rope-maker, 
living on Cow Lane, Fort Hill, was perhaps more nearly rep- 
resentative. Nearly all of the Puritan churches were located 
at the north end of the town, but the Scotch Presbyterian 
church was on Long Lane, and the new Catholic church was 
built on Franklin Street in the south-eastern part of the town. 
The negroes had their headquarters on Webster Avenue, 
until they moved to Belknap Street (now Joy Street) in the 
early part of this century. 2 

The population of Boston increased rapidly during the 
early part of the century. In the first quarter of the century 
it increased 133 per cent, from 24,937 to 58,281. 8 One of 
the most noticeable changes in the population was in the in- 
creasing proportion of males to females. The results of the 
war and the general business stagnation had left the pro- 
portion of females to males in 1790 as 121.86 to 100. By 
1825 the number of females to 100 males was reduced to 
101.78. Foreign immigration doubtless helped to effect this 
change, for during the early periods of immigration the males 
greatly outnumbered the females. Nevertheless, the chief 
factor in the change must have been the influx of persons 
from other parts of the United States. 

1 See the Boston Directory for 1789. 

2 See B. G. Porter, " Kambles in Ok! Boston, New England," p. 229. 

3 The increase in population, caused by the annexation of South Boston in 1804, may be 
practically disregarded, as it contained, according to Shurtleff, only ten families when 
annexed. 
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It is impossible to make an accurate estimate of the part 
which immigration played in the growth of Boston previous 
to 1820. That nearly all of the foreigners living in Boston 
in 1845 came after this time is shown by the fact that only 
eighty of the children of foreign parents were then over 
twenty years of age. Emigration to the west and other causes 
may have acted to reduce this class, however. For several 
years following the Revolution immigration into the country 
was small. Adam Seybert estimated that from the close of 
the Revolution to 1806 from four to six thousand persons per 
year emigrated to this country, and his estimate is accepted 
in the official returns. From 1806 to 1816 immigration was 
interrupted on account of the unfriendly relations existing 
between England, France, and the United States. At the 
close of the War of 1812 immigration began to assume greater 
proportions. It is estimated that from fifteen to twenty 
thousand per year arrived in this country between 1816 and 
1820. Although this is not a large number compared with 
six hundred thousand, and even more, which have come in 
later years, it was remarkable for that period. 

The extent of emigration appears to have alarmed some 
European countries and vai'ious devices were tried to lessen 
it. England, finding that emigration could not be stopped, 
endeavored to direct its course to her own colonies, but 
met with little success. The extensive immigration into the 
United States by way of British America seems to show that 
England's inducements to settle in her colonies were accepted 
by the emigrants only in part. In 1817 a British ship with 
204 passengers on board, bound for St. Johns, N. B., arrived 
in Boston. The passengers not wishing to go to St. Johns 
overpowered the crew and brought the ship to Boston. 1 

Immigration during this early period was chiefly from the 
British Isles, Germany, and France ; and it appears to have 
been of a very desirable kind. Many were farmers and 
artisans who were possessed of some means. They frequently 

i Niks' Register, vol. xiii, p. 143. 
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brought their own implements with them, and tended to 
settle in the country, rather than in the towns. It required 
a considerable sum for a man to emigrate with his family 
at that time, and the very poor were thus excluded from 
coming. In 1816 a London paper said that the cost of pas- 
sage to America was £10, each ship taking from fifty to 
eighty passengers. 2 After 1820 more assistance was given 
to emigrants, and occasional reference is made in Niles' Reg- 
ister to the arrival of destitute Irish passengers. 

It was not long before European countries discovered this 
means of getting rid of certain undesirable elements. In 
1832 Niles writes: "Many persons are leaving England for 
America, and several cargoes of paupers may be expected 
soon to arrive in the United States. Should we not return 
this compliment by sending a few cargoes of worn out negroes 
to England ? " 

According to the official returns the immigration from 1820 
to 1826 amounted to only about ten thousand per year; but 
this figure is doubtless too small, for the returns at first were 
very imperfect. The immigration from 1830 to 1840, although 
varying from year to year, shows a fairly uniform rate of 
about sixty thousand per year. About three thousand per 
year during this decade and one thousand per year during the 
preceding decade came to the Boston port. We have no 
definite knowledge of the contribution which immigration 
made to the population of Boston previous to 1845 ; but it 
is possible to estimate it approximately. The censuses of 
1820, 1830, and of 1835 give the aliens 1 in Boston as 1752, 
3468, and 4606, respectively. Now the proportion of aliens 
to the total foreign population has been a steadily decreasing 
one, owing to the increase of female immigrants. From later 
censuses the general rate of this decrease may be ascertained, 
and then, by simple proportion, the roughly approximate 

1 Niles' Register, vol. x, p. 346. 

2 Aliens are foreign bom males of voting age who have not been naturalized. 
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ratio of the aliens to the foreign born for the earlier periods. 1 
This method makes the foreign population of 1820, 5161 ; of 
1830, 11,381; of 1835, 15,883. There are two more ways of 
making estimates of the foreign population, which, though 
less direct, will give useful auxiliary figures. The foreign 
population of 1845, according to the census returns, was 
27,104. Now this element may have grown at the same rate 
as the total population of the city, or it may have grown 
according to the rate of foreign immigration into Boston. 
Distributing this number according to the growth of the 
total population since 1810 2 would give a foreign population 
in 1820 of 5421, in 1830 of 13,362, in 1835 of 19,135, in 1840 
of 20,599. 

If distributed according to the rate of immigration into 
Boston since 1820, and assuming the foreigners in 1820 to be 
5000, the foreign born would number 8536 in 1830, 12,073 in 
1835, and 16,715 in 1840. In the second estimate, i. e., accord- 
ing to the rate of increase of the total population, the figures 
for 1830 and 1835 are presumably too large, because the 
country people contributed to the growth of the city during 
these periods in greater proportion than the foreigners. And 
in the third estimate the figures for 1830 are presumably too 
small, for the official returns have been used, for that period, 
which, as has already been said, are deemed, unreliable. The 
first estimate, then, which gives intermediate figures, is the 
most nearly accurate. And it may be said that in round 
numbers there were about 5000 foreigners in the city in 1820, 
11,000 in 1830, 16,000 in 1835, and 20,000 in 1840. These 
figures give a gradually increasing ratio of the foreign popu- 

1 The best proportion which I can get for this purpose is 1890 : 1875 : : 1845 : 1830, the 
actual figures being 10.55 : 19.38 : : 26.02 : [30.47]. From this the percentages in 1820 
and 1835 are found to be 33.94 and 29, respectively. This is of course a rough estimate on 
the supposition that the decrease was regular. As later censuses hare shown a fairly uni- 
form decrease it seems necessary to use some figures slightly larger for earlier periods. 

2 There were, it is true, some foreigners in Boston before 1810 ; but, as has already been 
pointed out, the small number of persons of foreign parentage in 1845 who were over 
twenty years of age goes to show that there were very few before that time. At any rate 
it would not be safe to go back further than this in distributing the foreigners according 
to the growth of the city . 
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lation to the total population as follows: 1820, 11 per cent; 
1830, 18 per cent; 1835, 20 per cent; 1840, 23 per cent. In 
1845 they formed 24 per cent of the total population. In 
New York there were 128,492 foreigners in 1845, or 34 per 
cent of the total population ; and in 1835, judging from the 
number of aliens, the foreigners formed about 21 per cent of 
the total population. 

The most interesting period in the growth of Boston 
occurs after 1820. Between this time and the middle of the 
century Boston evidently saw successive tides of business 
prosperity and depression which effected its growth as in no 
other period of its history. The growth of the city by 
ten-year periods was comparatively uniform; but by five- 
year periods the growth fluctuated in the following curious 
manner : — 

For 1820-25 the population increased 34 per cent. 
" 1825-30 " " " 5 " " 

" 1830-35 " " " 28 " " 

" 1835-40 " " " 8 " " 

" 1840-45 " " " 34 " " 

The conclusion which would first suggest itself from these 
figures is that either the city censuses were too large or the 
national censuses were too small, and certain proof cannot 
be given to the contrary. But a careful analysis of the 
returns shows that some fluctuation in the growth of the 
population during these periods actually took place. 

There were certain indications that the early local censuses 
were not unduly large. In each of the years 1840, 1850, and 
1855 two censuses were taken. In 1840 the national census 
was much larger than the city census, owing, as has been con- 
clusively shown, to an error in the national census. 1 After 
correcting this error very little difference is found to exist in 
the results of the two censuses for any of the three years. 
The greatest discrepancy occurs in 1850, when the State 

1 See " Census of Boston, 1845," p. 7. 
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census exceeded the National census by 1907. This, however, 
makes less than 2 per cent difference in the growth of the 
population for the five years. In 1837 a special census was 
taken for the purpose of apportioning representatives. It 
would be supposed that of all the censuses this would be most 
apt to be excessively large. But it gives an increase which 
is only proportionate between the returns of 1835 and those 
of 1840. 

Such rapid growths in the population as are indicated by 
the table could be made only by extensive migrations from 
the country. And a migratory population sufficiently large 
to account for the extraordinary growth of the city certainly 
existed, for in 1845 over 46,000 of the inhabitants of the city 
had been born in other parts of the United States. And it 
may be added that one-half of the inhabitants over twenty 
years of age were unmarried. Furthermore, business con- 
ditions were such as to attract the migratory population most 
strongly at those periods in which the city censuses were 
taken, and the business conditions were least attractive at 
about those years in which the national censuses were taken. 
This is indicated by the returns for the exports and imports, 
by the valuation of the property, and by the bank deposits 
and discounts for successive years. 1 

Such other statistics as are found in the censuses themselves 
tend to confirm the first figures which indicate irregular 
growths caused by migrations. First, it is significant that, 
during the periods of greatest increase, persons between the 
ages of 16 and 45 years (which would include the natural 
migratory age) increased more rapidly than the total popu- 
lation; and second, the males increased much more rapidly 
than the females. These facts are shown by the following 
table : — 

1 These may be found In the Appendix to the " Census of Boston, 1845." 
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Percentage of Total 

Population Between 

Ages of 16 and 45 Years. 


Number of Females to 100 Males. 


Year. 


Total Population. 


Between Ages of 
16 and 45 years. 


1820 

1825 

18301 

1835 

18401 

1845 


51.56 
55.72 
52.41 
56.86 
52.68 
58.35 


106.99 
101.78 
111.43 
103.58 
108.02 
101.03 


104.16 
95.50 

109.24 
98.09 

110.65 
97.47 



From 1820 to 1825 that part of the population between the 
ages of 16 and 26 years increased most rapidly ; and from 
1840 to 1845 the greatest increases occurred in that part of 
the population between the ages of 30 and 50 years. In 
both cases persons included in the ages mentioned formed 
about one-fifth of the population and contributed about one 
half of the increase. It will be seen that the most noticeable 
increases of males over females occurs between the ages 
of 16 and 45 years ; but a considerable change takes place in 
the total population. 

The only external evidence which bears upon this phe- 
nomenon is found in the number of the polls, which can be 
ascertained for each year. 2 The increases of the polls for the 
five-year periods, as will be seen by the following table, cor- 
responds roughly to the increases of the population, and hence 
seems to confirm the facts given in the census returns : — 

1820-25 the polls increased 49.29 per cent. 
1825-30 " " " 10.94 " " 

1830-35 " " " 23.61 " " 

1835-40 " " " 9.31 " " 

1840-45 " " " 37.24 " " 

The increase of the polls, however, corresponds less closely 
to the increase of males of taxable age as given in the census 
reports. Throughout the entire period the polls show less 

1 The ages for these years are between 15 and 40, which would make the percentage of 
the total population a little too small. On the other hand, the number of females to 100 
males is also too small, for their proportion to males between the ages of 40 and 50 is much 
larger than this. 

2 The polls are given on p. 59 of the Appendix to the " Census of Boston, 1845." 
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fluctuation in their growth, the chief difference being in 1830. 
This may indicate errors in the census reports; but it could 
account for only a part of the irregularity in the growth of 
the population. Shattuck, in remarking upon these peculiar 
fluctuations, says : "During the year 1825 many mechanics 
were required to make improvements near Faneuil Hall 
Market, and to build up portions of the city destroyed by 
fire."' 1 Now, as the polls included only about two-thirds of 
the male population of corresponding age, it is quite possible 
that temporary residents of the city were enumerated in the 
censuses but were not taxed. If, however, allowance be 
made for errors in the censuses to the full amount indicated 
by the figures for the polls, there still remain considerable 
fluctuations in the population, which it seems evident is due 
to the migration of persons from the country to the city. 

It is interesting to note that New York shows, though in 
less degree, similar fluctuations in the growth of its popula- 
tion during these periods : — 

1820-25 New York increased 33 per cent. 
1825-30 " " " 21 " 

1830-35 " " " 33 " 

1835-40 " " • " 15 " 

1840-45 " " " 31 " 

Iii 1845 we get for the first time an accurate idea of the 
composition of the population from the report of Lemuel 
Shattuck, a local statistician and genealogist, on the census 
of the city taken in that year by authority of the City Council. 
This census was much more exhaustive than any previous 
one had been, and it even touched upon a wider range of 
subjects than any succeeding census has done. 2 The foreign 
born, as has already been said, numbered 27,104 or 23.70 
per cent of the population, and their children numbered 
10,185. Although the foreigners had been increasing rap- 
idly since 1840, this was not a comparatively large foreign 
population. The most noticeable feature in it was the num- 

1 " Census of Boston, 1845," p. 27. 

« This report contains also a review of previous censuses of the city. 
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ber of inhabitants who were born in other parts of the United 
States. They numbered 46,186 and made up 40.38 per cent 
of the total population, exceeding by more than 5000 the 
total number of persons born in Boston. This suggests what 
the composition of the population may have been for those 
earlier periods which have already been considered. Shattuck 
remarks upon it as follows : — 

" The facts confirm the truth of the remark often made, that 
a large majority of the active business men of Boston are 
from the country, — men who have come to this metropolis 
to seek their fortunes, bringing with them the economical 
habits, the industry, the energy, and the perseverance which 
are peculiar to the people of the interior towns of New Eng- 
land." x Although this element has since steadily increased in 
numbers, its proportion has decreased, until in 1895 it formed 
only 22.25 per cent of the total population. The fact which 
follows this is equally interesting. Only 30,891, out of a 
population of 114,366, were born in Boston of American 
parents. About two-thirds of these, moreover, were minors, 
showing that many of them were children of persons born in 
other parts of the United States, so that only 9.69 per cent 
of the population were old Bostonians of more than twenty 
years of age. 

Important changes had taken place in the distribution of 
the population since the beginning of the century. The 
North End had long since lost its social prestige, and the 
eastern part of it was thickly inhabited by persons of for- 
eign birth. The Fort Hill district also was beginning its 
decline, there being fewer American inhabitants here than in 
1840. Beacon Hill perhaps was the most fashionable part 
of the city. The South End had then hardly become a pop- 
ular residential section. The district in the South Cove and 
that in the West End near the north Union Station had just 
been tilled in and made ready for occupancy. 

i " Census of Boston, 1845," p. 37. 
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That part of the population born in the United States but 
not born in Boston were scattered pretty well throughout 
the city. They were most numerous in the West End, and 
they tended to occupy the same general district with persons 
of Boston birth, rather than with those of foreign birth. 

The foreign population was found in the greatest numbers 
in the eastern part of the North End, which was ward 2, 
and in the eastern part of the Fort Hill district, which was 
ward 8. Wards 5 and 6 in the West End had the fewest 
inhabitants to a house (8.4), while wards 2 and 8, before 
mentioned, had the greatest number (17.79 and 19.15, re- 
spectively). A portion of ward 8, containing 3131 inhabi- 
tants, was much more densely peopled. The dwelling houses 
in this section, many of which had stores within them, con- 
tained on an average 37 persons. This is certainly an ex- 
traordinary condition of affairs. Shattuck could hardly 
have exaggerated when he said : " A more densely popu- 
lated locality is scarcely to be found in any country." 
Ward 6, which is the most densely populated ward at the 
present time, contains only 15.03 persons to a house, being 
easily surpassed by two wards in 1845. The average num- 
ber of persons to an occupied house for the whole city at 
that time (10.57) was greater than is that of any city in the 
United States at the present time excepting New York, 
which averages 18.52. Aside from this extreme overcrowd- 
ing in certain sections, the general sanitary conditions were 
much worse than they are at the present time. Less than 
one-third of the houses in the city, and none of the houses in 
the North End, took aqueduct water; and many houses 
were not connected with the city sewerage system. 

The places of birth of the foreign population are not given 
in this report ; but in round numbers there were 30,000 
Catholics in Boston in 1845, and from later figures it seems 
certain that 18,000 out of the 27,104 foreign born were Irish. 
From the immigration statistics the British Americans would 
appear to have been the next most numerous, and the Eng- 
lish and the Germans come next with about equal numbers. 
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This is also the order in 1855, when the separation of nation- 
alities is made for the first time in the census returns. 

The year 1845 closes what may be considered to be the 
first period in the history of foreign immigrants in Boston. 
It includes the small and rather obscure beginnings of the 
eighteenth century, together with the somewhat larger and 
more regular additions which occurred in this century after 
the war of 1812. Before the next census was taken a 
migratory movement had commenced, which changed entirely 
the complexion of the population of this city and effected to 
a considerable extent the population of the entire country. 
This was the migration caused by the Irish famine of 1846. 
The immigration statistics tell the story of this movement 
for the country at large. The immigrants from Ireland for 
the decade 1830-40 numbered 207,381 ; for 1840-50, 780,719 ; 
and for 1850-60, 914,119. In the next decade their numbers 
drop to 435,788. The immigration was most marked at the 
ports of New York and Boston. In 1844 59,762 passengers 
arrived at New York ; in 1850, 221,713 ; and in 1860, 111,- 
461. At Boston 6355 passengers arrived in 1844, 31,503 in 
1850, and 8807 in 1860. 

During the decade 1845-55, while the total population of 
the city was increasing 49 per cent, the foreign population 
increased 130 per cent, or in absolute numbers 35,253. This 
increase was very largely Irish, and probably up to 1850 it 
was almost entirely so. From 1845 to 1850 the increase in 
the foreign population made up the entire growth of the 
city, and, indeed, even more, for the American population in 
those years decreased 2.27 per cent. During this period of 
immigration the physical condition of the inhabitants had 
been growing worse rather than better. A change in the 
ward lines, which occurred in 1850, makes it impossible to 
compare the conditions of various sections in 1855 with those 
of 1845 ; but the average number of persons to a house for 
the city had increased somewhat. The census reports are 
very suggestive of the tenement conditions existing at this 
time, George Adams, who had charge of the census of 1850, 
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mildly remarks : " Permit me to suggest that it is desirable 
to discontinue as far as possible cellar residences. These 
places are damp and poorly ventilated ; they are regarded by 
medical men and others as unhealthy, increasing the amount 
of disease and death among the occupants, and as the sources 
of contagion which spread to other portions of the city." l 
A more vigorous protest is made by Dr. Josiah Curtis in 
1855. In calling attention to the death rates in the different 
wards, which varied from 1.44 per cent in the West End to 
3.07 in the North End, he said : " No one will be surprised 
at these facts who will take the trouble to visit the abodes, 
many of them cellars, and nearly all crowded with a dying 
mass of human beings, which occupy the low land, much of 
it redeemed from the water, that lies in the northerhy, east- 
erly, and southerly sections and suburbs of Boston. They 
are equal to anything we have ever been able to discover in 
European cities." 2 

By 1855 the foreign born had become more numerous in 
the North End and in a part of the South End, where they 
displaced the Americans. In 1850 there was shown to be an 
increase of inhabitants even in ward 8, but a slight decrease 
had occurred in ward 2. In the South Cove and in the 
adjacent district of the South End the foreign born more than 
doubled their number between 1845 and 1850. Three Cath- 
olic churches were erected or purchased within five years to 
accommodate the Catholic-growing population of this local- 
ity. 3 The greatest increase of population, both native and 
foreign, however, occurred in the outlying districts — South 
Boston, East Boston, and the extreme South End. It was 
during this period that the Americans moved from the more 
crowded sections in the eastern part of the city. The move- 
ment of the population is well illustrated by the changes 
which had to be made in the city directory. The compiler 
of the directory for 1853 writes : " A great change has taken 
place in Boston during the last five years of our directory 

1 " Census of Boston, 1860," p. 15. 

2 "Census of Boston, 1855," p. 58. 

3 See Winsor, " Memorial History of Boston," vol. iii, pp. 528, 530. 
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experience. The number of names erased in that time is 
48,147, and the number added is 56,207." These were double 
the number of changes which had occurred in any five years 
previous to the Irish famine. 

The growth of the more important nationalities from this 
time on may readily be seen by referring to the chart. The 
curves refer in each period to the present territory of Boston. 

The growth of the foreign elements since 1855 shows no 
such remarkable feature as it did previous to that date, as 
will be seen by the accompanying table, which represents 
the growth of the city and of the suburbs for five-year periods 
since 1850. Although the absolute increase in a decade has 
been as great in two instances, since then the percentage 
of increase has of course been much less. During the Civil 
War there was only a very small increase, whether in the 
foreign elements or in the total population ; but from 1865 
to 1875 there was a marked increase in all the nationalities. 
The actual increase was 85,877, which was somewhat larger 
than during the previous Irish immigration, yet the per- 
centage was only 41, as compared with 130 for. the previous 
period. The entire population of the city increased 27 per 
cent in the same time. 

From 1875 to 1880 the total foreign population actually 
decreased by 5.8 per cent, and nearly all the various nation- 
alities, excepting the British Americans, decreased. This is 
the only period of actual decrease in the foreign population, 
and it is difficult to say whether it was caused by emigration 



Years. 


Actual Increase 
of City. 


Percentage of In- 
crease of City. 


Percentage of 

Increase 
of Foreigners. 


Percentage of 

Increase 
of Suburbs.! 


1860-55 


33,920 


18.55 






1855-60 


30,790 


14.21 


3.19 


26.15 


1860-65 


21,157 


8.53 


3.60 


9.83 


1865-70 


21,223 


7.90 


13.66 


33.06 


1870-T5 


52,070 


17.96 


24.57 


23.98 


1875-80 


20,920 


6.12 


—5.88 


11.19 


1880-85 


27,554 


7.59 


16.11 


19.38 


1885-90 


58,084 


14.88 


18.66 


26.15 


1890-95 


48,443 


10.80 


14.05 


25.42 



1 The suburbs are those within a radius of eight miles of the State House and include 
Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, Maiden, Medford, Somerville, Arlington, Belmont, Brook- 
line, Melrose, Revere, Watertown, Winchester, and Winthrop. 
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or by a decrease in immigration. The total immigration into 
the country fell off from 450,000 in 1873 to 120,000 in 1878, 
and it is quite possible that the immigration into Boston 
should have fallen so low that the death rate was sufficient 
to bring about this reduction in five years. But more or less 
emigration is taking place continually, and probably the de- 
crease should be accounted for partly in this way, especially 
in the case of the Irish, who decreased 7.2 per cent during 
that time. A large increase in the foreign population has 
again occurred during the last decade. This in numbers sur- 
passes the increase of any previous decade, but the proportion 
is less, being 35 per cent. The increase was greater between 
1885 and 1890 than between 1890 and 1895. 

The growth of Boston's suburbs, especially within recent 
years, has been closely associated with the growth of the 
city. It will be noticed from the table that the greatest 
growths of the suburbs have usually taken place contempo- 
raneously with the greatest growths of the city. The popu- 
lation of the suburbs given in the table is 290,902, which 
makes the gain of 25.41 per cent for the last period 58,956, or 
10,513 more than the growth of Boston for the same time ; 
and during the last decade their growth has exceeded by 519 
the growth of Boston for the same period. It might be sup- 
posed that in the suburbs at least the population would be 
pretty thoroughly American ; but during the last ten years 
the foreign born in these suburbs increased 77 per cent, leav- 
ing 31 per cent of their population foreign born, as against 
36 per cent in the city. 

For the last forty years the growth of Boston itself has 
been confined chiefly to the outlying districts. Since 1845 
Roxbury has grown from 13,929 to 92,088, South Boston has 
grown from 10,020 to 67,913, and East Boston from 5018 to 
39.889. But that part of the peninsula which lies north of 
Pleasant Street has decreased in population from 80,967 to 
67,963.! 

1 The territories compared here are not identical ; but the figures for the present time 
apply to a slightly larger area, hence the actual decrease has been somewhat greater than 
this. 
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Growth of the Leading Nationalities Since 1855 fob the Present Territory of Boston. 



Irish . . 

British Americans. 

English 

Germans — 

Negroes 

Scotch 

Italians 

Russians and Poles 
Chinese 



24,000' ! 



2,160 



lv#3 



1856. 
58,440 


1860. 
60,431 


1865. 


1870. 


1875. 


1880. 
64,793 


1885. 


1890. 


60,855 


63,953 


69,819 


67,745 


71,441 


(>,977 


8,187 


9,717 


15,147 


19,924 


23,156 


27,779 


38,294 


5.154 


5,495 


5,746 


6,650 


9,849 


8,998 


10,197 


13,454 


4,814 


4,914 


5,919 


5,998 


7,839 


7,396 


8,810 


10,362 


2,369 


2,584 


2,643 


3,728 


4,969 


5,873 


6,058 


8,125 


1,311 


1,421 


1,565 


1 ,955 


2,841 


2,662 


3,193 


4,490 


252 


249 


393 


281 


1,280 


1,277 


2,378 


4,718 








266 


515 


782 


1,854 


5,259 










39 


133 


268 


444 



71,571 

44,202 

13,298 

10,904 

9,472 

4,690 

7,900 

13,200 

805 



J Estimated. 



The composition of the population has undergone a 
marked change since 1845. Of the four elements of the 
population given at that time, those born in other parts of 
the United States ranked first, those born in Boston of 
American parentage second, the foreign born came next, and 
the children of foreigners last. The increase of the foreign 
born was so rapid after the Irish famine, however, that soon 
after 1850 the foreigners and their children outnumbered 
the Americans. The children of foreigners then formed 
only a small part of the population. But after 1855 they 
increased so rapidly that in 1880 they were the most numer- 
ous element of all. A more rapid immigration since 1880 
has now put the foreign born in the lead, and the order is as 
follows : The foreign born rank first, the children of foreign- 
ers second, persons born in other parts of the United States 
come next, and the old Bostonians are last. 

The proportion of the various nationalities has also 
changed within recent years. Since 1875 the Irish have in- 
creased but little by immigration. The number of the 
Scotch also has remained almost stationary. But the British 
Americans, a large number of whom are of Scottish blood, 
have kept up a steady and rapid increase from the beginning. 
Since 1880 both the Italians and the Russian and Polish 
Jews have shown remarkable growths, but neither has in- 
creased so rapidly as the British Americans at certain 
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Numbers of the Leading Nationalities in 1895. 
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periods, and they in turn have never approached the rate of 
increase of the Irish from 1845 to 1855. The Swedes have 
been increasing steadily since 1870, but they still form an 
insignificant part of the population, numbering only 4891. 
The types of certain nationalities have also varied somewhat. 
The Italians, who were at first chiefly Genoese or Northern, 
are now commonly from Southern Italy. Among the Jewish 
immigrants the Germans were at first most common, but now, 
although the Jews came from all parts of the world, includ- 
ing the isles of the sea, the Russians are the prevailing type. 
The increasing numbers of the children of foreigners 
makes the parent nativity of chief importance in estimating 
the influence of immigration. The progress of persons of 
foreign birth, and also those of foreign parentage, in the 
population has been as follows : — 





1845. 


1855. 


1880. 


1885. 


1890. 


1895. 


Percentage of foreign born of 


23.70 
32.61 
72.68 


38.88 
52.98 
72.92 


31.63 
63.56 
49.77 


34.14 

67.02 
50.94 


35.26 
67.96 
51.89 


36.30 


Percentage of foreign parent- 
age of the total population 1 . . 
Percentage of foreign born of 


70.65 
51.38 







Between 1880 and 1890 the foreign born increased more 
rapidly than the native children of foreign parents, thereby 
regaining predominence. Immigration has increased some- 
what within recent years, and it is probable also that a 
larger number of immigrants are single persons. At least 
the birth rate among the foreign elements has been decreas- 
ing. It is difficult to get accurate statistics concerning the 
births, but by actual enumeration in 1850 the Irish were 
found to be increasing 5.23 per cent, the Germans 5.64 per 
cent, and other foreigners 5.96 per cent. In 1845 the Irish 
in the most densely inhabited part of Boston were found by 
actual enumeration to be increasing 6.77 per cent. Although 

i One or both parents. 
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this appears to have been the highest birth rate of any dis- 
trict in the city, Shattuck remarked: "This prodigious 
fecundity of our foreign population generally prevails 
throughout the city." 

Persons of foreign parentage (one or both parents) then 
at the present time form 70.65 per cent of the total popula- 
tion, and a little over one-half of this number is of foreign 
birth. A comparison of the chief nationalities by parent 
nativity 1 is made in the accompanying diagram, and a 
similar diagram showing the same nationalities by place of 
birth is also given for comparison. The nationalities given 
in the diagrams represent 96 per cent of the total population 
in case of the parent nativity, and 98 per cent of the total 
population in case of the place of birth. It has already been 
shown that those nationalities which immigrated first, and 
which for a long time formed almost the entire foreign pop- 
ulation have now become less important on account of the 
recent rapid growth of nationalities from southern and east- 
ern Europe. In the comparison of parent nativities, however, 
it will be seen that the older nationalities still retain their 
predominance. The Irish have always been the most nu- 
merous of all the foreign elements, but they show an even 
greater predominance in comparing the parent nativities. 
They are not merely the largest of the foreign nationalities ; 
but they are the largest single element in the city, surpassing 
by 7666 the Americans born in any part of the United States. 
In 1885 it appears that the Irish element exceeded the Amer- 
ican by about twice the amount of the present excess. 
Persons of Irish parentage now make up 47.37 per cent of 
the population of foreign parentage; and they compose one- 
third of the inhabitants of the city. 

1 In disposing of persons of mixed parentage, in the comparison of parent nativities, 
I have not followed the parentage of the father nor that of the mother exclusively, but 
have divided them equally between the two nationalities to which the parents belonged. 
For instance, there were 2360 persons whose fathers were born in Ireland and whose 
mothers were born in Great Britian ; and there are 3075 persons whose mothers were 
born in Ireland and whose fathers were born in Great Britian. I have therefore credited 
2717 to each nationality, and have proceeded thus with every case of mixed parentage. 
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In comparing the earlier with the later nationalities it will 
be noticed that a considerable difference occurs in the relative 
sizes of the first and second generations. With the Irish 
and the Germans the second generation is the larger, persons 
of foreign birth forming only 43.03 per cent and 46.51 per 
cent, respectively, of those elements. With the British Amer- 
icans, who are largely single persons, the foreign born form 
80.87 per cent of the total number of foreign parentage. 
Between these extremes are found the Italians, and the Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews, but apparently time is the only thing 
lacking to enable either to produce a numerous offspring. At 
present the foreign-born Italians form 68.85 per cent of the 
Italian element, and the foreign born among the Russian and 
Polish Jews form 68.60 per cent of that element. The only 
change in the order of nationalities between the place of 
birth and the parent nativity is for the Germans. They pre- 
cede the Russians and Poles when the parent nativity is 
compared. And the Americans, of course, rank first when 
the place of birth alone is considered. 

It is interesting to note that there are more persons who 
were born in " other States " (i. e., States outside of New 
England) than there are persons whose parents were born in 
other States. The former number 27,121, and the latter 
22,035. This indicates a second migration on the part of 
many families. Of the Americans who migrate to Boston 
the number having foreign parents is exceptionally large in 
case of persons from other States, and this is probably suffi- 
cient to account for the difference. The same thing was 
true in 1885. 

Since 1845 the residential districts of the city have been 
modified in various ways. Next to the enlargement of the 
city's area the most noticeable change is in the increase of 
territory devoted entirely to business. Fort Hill was levelled 
in 1867, and with it the most objectionable tenement district 
in the city was destroyed. This section no longer contains 
dwelling houses. A further destruction of objectionable 
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tenements has been made recently in the South Cove by the 
erection of the new Union Station. 

The movement of the population has been to the south and 
the west. The rapid influx of foreigners during the middle of 
the century caused a large number of Americans to settle in 
the South End, which was then a new section. It is related 
that in 1850 the manager of a Boston weekly refused to de- 
liver his paper south of Dover Street, because it was so far 
away ; and he delivered it on the street only because it was 
such a " popular street." Ministers and other professional 
men lived on Dover Street, then considered very desirable. 
Persons who are acquainted with that district at the present 
time will realize how great a change has taken place in the 
character of its inhabitants. Continued immigration caused 
an overflow of the foreign born, chiefly British Americans 
and Irish, into the South and West Ends, and when the 
streets of the Back Bay were opened in 1872 they were 
quickly occupied by American inhabitants of those districts. 

The North End now contains the largest number of foreign 
born of any part of the city. Ward 6, which has the largest 
number of inhabitants of any ward, is the only one which 
contains a larger foreign than native-born population. And 
the native born, which comprise 43.18 per cent of the in- 
habitants of the ward, are largely the children of foreigners. 
Next to the North End ward 8 in the West End and ward 7, 
which includes the South Cove, contains the largest propor- 
tion of foreign born. Nearly as large proportions are also 
found in ward 13 in South Boston, and ward 2 in East Bos- 
ton. The density of the population follows pretty closely 
the distribution of the foreign born. The North End is much 
the most densely peopled part of the city. Ward 6 contains 
on the average 1.23 persons to a room. 1 

Persons born in the United States but not born in Boston 
are a less important factor in the population than formerly, 
but in some parts of the city they form a majority of the 

1 See " Massachusetts Census of 1895." 
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native born. There are very few of this class in the North 
End or the West End. A somewhat larger number are 
found in the lodging houses of the South End, but they are 
most numerous in this district a little farther south than the 
population of 1845 extended. 1 

A general comparison now of the populations of several 
large cities will disclose how far the population of Boston 
has marked peculiarities, and will enable us to understand 
better the significance of its growth. The earliest compari- 
son which can be made is for 1860, and the latest is for 1890. 

In I860 — 

34 per cent of Boston's population was foreign born. 2 

47 " " 

30 " " 

25 " " 

45 " " 

In 1890 — 

35 per cent of Boston's population was foreign born. 
42 " " " New York's " " " " 
2G " " " Philadelphia's " " " " 

16 " " " Baltimore's " " " " 

24 " " " Cincinnati's " " " " 

Boston, then, is the only one of the five cities which had 
a greater percentage of foreign born in 1890 than in 1860. 
This means that a relatively larger number of Boston's for- 
eign born has come from recent immigration, for its total 
population has grown nearly as rapidly as that of the other 

1 The figures showing the number of persons born in the United States but not born in 
Boston for each ward in the city have been kindly furnished by the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor. As they do not appear in the regular census reports they are here- 
with appended. The native born and foreign born, by wards, may be found in the last 
State Census Report, vol. i, p. 862. 



New York's " 
Philadelphia's " 
Baltimore's " 
Cincinnati's " 



ard 1, 


. 4,479 


Ward 10, . 


. 9,757 Ward 18, 


. 4,147 


" 2, 


.. 2,723 


•' Hi 


. 6,796 


' 19, 


. 2,661 


" 3, 


. 2,388 


" 12, 


. 9,687 


' 20, 


. 5,457 


" 4. 


. 3,466 


" 13, 


. 2,032 


' 21, 


. 6,275 


" 5, 


. 3,024 


" 14, 


. 3,415 


' 22, 


. 4,640 


" 6, 


. 2,085 


" 15, 


. 2,912 


' 23, 


. 3,860 


" 7, 


. 3,727 


" 16, 


. 3,434 


' 24, 


. 5,110 


" 8, 


. 4,502 


" 17, 


. 3,703 


' 25, 


. 4,467 


" 9, 


. 5,844 











2 This again is for the present territory of Boston, 
for the territory which Boston included in 1860. 



The percentage would have been 36 
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cities and its foreign population has grown much more rap- 
idly. The fact is clearly shown in the following table which 
gives the increases of the total population and of the foreign 
born during the tlm-ty years : — 





Total 


Foreign 




Population. 


Born. 


Boston . . . 


. 81 per cent 


90 per cent 


New York . . 


. 86 " " 


66 " '• 


Philadelphia . 


. 85 " " 


59 " " 


Baltimore . . 


. 106 " " 


31 " " 


Cincinnati . . 


. 84 " " 


—3 " " 



Boston, again, is the only city in which the foreign born 
have increased at a greater rate than the total population. 
In Cincinnati there has been an actual decrease of 2206 in 
the foreign born since 1860. The exceptional growth of the 
population of Baltimore is partly due to the annexation of 
territory. 

Boston did not have an exceptionally large proportion of 
foreign born in 1860, although the Irish, the greater part of 
whom had come since 1846, formed 72 per cent of the foreign 
population. Before the Irish immigration had spent itself, 
a German immigration had begun, which surpassed that of 
the Irish between 1850 and 1860 and contributed largely to 
the growth of many cities. The contributions which the 
various nationalities have made to the population of the 
United States, and to that of the several cities for the two 
periods, are illustrated in the accompanying tables. 

In 1860 the Irish was the leading nationality in New York 
and Philadelphia, as well as in Boston, while the Germans 
led in Baltimore and Cincinnati. In New York the Irish 
made up only 53 per cent and in Philadelphia only 56 per 
cent of the foreign population, while the Germans in Cincin- 
nati formed 59 per cent and in Baltimore 62 per cent of the 
foreign born. Hence, Boston had a larger proportion of her 
foreign population composed of a single nationality. In 1860 
the first six nationalities were much more uniformly rep- 
resented in the several cities, and corresponded more closely 
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to the order in the United States than in 1890. The Atlantic 
islands and the West Indies were formerly of some importance 
among the foreign countries represented in the cities. A 
noticeable number of Russians and Austrians were to be 
found in New York, and a few Italians in Boston and Balti- 
more as early as 1860. It will also be noticed that a rela- 
tively smaller number of Norwegians and Welsh, and a greater 
number of Scotch, were to be found in the cities than in the 
country at large. 

A great change has taken place in the order of nationalities 
in the United States since 1860 as well as a considerable in- 
crease in the number. Ireland and Germany have changed 
places, and the same thing is true of England and British 
America. France, Switzerland, Wales, and Holland have 
become unimportant. Among the more recent immigrants 
the Swedes and the Russians and Poles are very numerous. 
The Italians, Danes, Austrians, and Bohemians are also im- 
portant, though much less so than the Swedes and the Jews. 
The Jews, Italians, and French are relatively more numerous 
in all these cities than they are in the country as a whole, 
while the opposite is true of the Swedes, Norwegians, and 
Danes. 

The most important changes in the cities have occurred in 
New York and Baltimore, where the more recent immigrants 
have attained special prominence. In New York the Ger- 
mans have taken precedence over the Irish, while the Jews 
and Italians hold third and fourth places. The Austrians, 
Hungarians, and Bohemians are also numerous. Similar 
changes have occurred in Baltimore. The Bohemian settle- 
ment is surprisingly large here, but the Italians are relatively 
less important than they are in New York or Boston. Hun- 
gary, it will be seen, is represented in New York alone. The 
increase of the Jews and the Italians is the most noticeable 
change in all the cities, and in Boston it is the only change 
of importance. The order of the first four nationalities has 
remained the same here as in 1860. A large number of 
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British Americans and a small number of Germans have 
always been characteristics of the population of Boston. It 
will be noticed also that Boston is the only one of the five 
cities in which the Portuguese are represented, and the only 
one in which the Austrians are not represented in the first 
twelve nationalities. On the whole the population of Balti- 
more resembles that of iNew York, while the populations of 
Boston and Cincinnati are more nearly like that of Phila- 
delphia. 

The comparative influence of immigration upon these cities 
is shown by the following table, which gives the percentage 
of persons of foreign parentage (one or both parents) to the 
total population. A few other cities having a large percent- 
age of persons of foreign parentage are added to those 
already considered. 



Boston . . 


67.96 per 


cent. 


Milwaukee 


. 86.36 per cent. 


New York 


80.46 " 


" 


Chicago . 


. 77.90 " " 


Philadelphia . 


56.58 " 


" 


Fall River 


. 82.71 " " 


Baltimore 


41.67 " 


" 


Lawrence 


. 79.88 " " 


Cincinnati 


68.97 " 


" 


Holyoke . 


. 82.98 " " 



Milwaukee has the largest percentage of persons of foreign 
parentage in its population of any city in the United States. 
Some of the manufacturing cities of Massachusetts, however, 
have almost as large proportions. In 1895 in Fall River 
persons of foreign parentage formed 85.71 per cent of the 
population. By referring to the table showing the percent- 
ages of foreign born, it will be seen that Cincinnati has a 
much greater proportion of persons of foreign parentage 
than of foreign birth owing to the slight immigration of 
foreigners to that city during recent years. The same thing 
is true, to a less degree, of Baltimore and Philadelphia. In 
all these cities the native children of foreigners outnumber 
the foreign born. 

It would be desirable to analyze further the population of 
these cities in order to ascertain the number of persons of 
native parentage who were born in other parts of the United 
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States ; but, with the exception of Boston, this cannot be 
done except insofar as they were born in other states. 
In 1860 of the native born in — 

Boston . . 24 per cent were born in other states. 

New York . 12 " " " " " " 

Philadelphia 12 " " " " " " " 

Baltimore . 9 " " " " " " " 

Cincinnati . 25 " " " " " " " 

In 1890 of the native born in — 

Boston . . 22 per cent were born in other states. 

New York . 16 " " " " 

Philadelphia 14 " •' " " 

Baltimore . 12 " " " " 

Cincinnati . 18 " " " 

This seems to indicate that in the case of Boston there is 
a particularly large migration from the country to the city. 
It has been, however, a decreasing proportion in both Boston 
and Cincinnati. This element, composed of persons from 
other parts of the United States, contributes towards a large 
floating population, which resides in boarding and lodging 
houses, and which forms in Boston a very noticable part of 
the population. It is an interesting fact that in 1890 the 
number of boarding or lodging-house keepers in Boston 
numbered 1360 ; in New York, 1569 ; in Philadelphia, 1014 ; 
in Baltimore, 557; and in Cincinnati, 267. And in 1895 
there were 44,926 lodgers and 9496 boarders in Boston. 

A final interesting analysis of the population may now be 
made which will give some approximation to the old Ameri- 
can inhabitants of the city. The following table gives the 
percentage to the total population of the native white of 
native parentage who were born in the State : — 



Boston 


19.83 per 


cent. 


Milwaukee 


9 23 per cen 


New York 


13.78 " 


it 


Chicago . 


9.03 " " 


Philadelphia 


33.85 " 


i i 


Fall River 


12.68 " " 


Baltimore 


37.36 " 


" 


Lawrence 


10.55 " " 


Cincinnati 


20.98 " 


i i 


Holyoke . 


10.34 " " 
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The proportion of the population born in the city named 
would of course be considerably less ; for instance, the pro- 
portion in Boston would be reduced to 14 per cent. To 
illustrate the meaning of the above table in round numbers, 
take the case of Milwaukee, which has a population of 
204,468. Deduct the foreigners of two generations, the 
negroes, and persons who have emigrated there from other 
states, and it would have a population of only 18,890. This 
reduction for the city of New York would cause a diminu- 
tion in its population of 1,306,519. The same operation 
would make Chicago a city of about the size of Worcester, 
Mass. Philadelphia, under these conditions, would be much 
the largest city in the United States, with a population of 
354,150. Take from Boston the foreigners and their chil- 
dren, together with those persons who were born outside the 
city, and her population would be reduced to about 64,000. 

From this brief comparison it may be concluded that the 
foreign element in Boston, considering either the place of 
birth or the parent nativity, is not remarkably large, although 
it is perhaps greater than the average. Thirteen of the fifty 
principal cities of the United States have a larger propor- 
tion of persons of foreign parentage than Boston has. But 
some allowances should be made in the case of every city 
for peculiar tendencies due to size and location. In the 
number and variety of nationalities the population of Boston 
presents few striking peculiarities. Its chief characteristic 
— the large number of British Americans — tends to sim- 
plify the problem of assimilation, for now the three largest 
nationalities are, at least, English-speaking. The few nation- 
alities in Boston which were not represented in the other 
cities are numerically of small importance. Boston cannot 
be compared with other cities in every phase of her growth, 
but it is noticeable that the growth of the foreign born has 
been more recent here than in the other cities analyzed. 
This means a relatively smaller number of native children of 
foreigners than is the case with many cities, and it has also 
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one other consequence. It has already been noted that 
formerly in Boston an exceptionally large proportion of the 
foreign born were composed of a single nationalty, — the 
Irish-. This is no longer true ; but persons of Irish parent- 
age do form an unusually, though not an exceptionally, 
large proportion of the population of foreign parentage. It 
may also be added that the migration from country to city 
has been unusually large in the case of Boston. With these 
exceptions, it still remains true that Boston is fairly repre- 
sentative, at least for a northern city. The peculiarities in 
its population are really of minor importance. And it seems 
probable that the chief phenomena connected with the 
growth of Boston are in the main similar to those of other 
American cities. 



